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War Without 
End 


| BN the House of Commons on April 

3 Mr. Duff Cooper replied to a re- 
quest of Mr. R. R. Stokes for a state- 
ment of peace aims. As he warmed to 
his subject he became remarkably can- 
did. “What right have we,” he asked. 


to make promises to the people engaged 


in our present battle and to say tnat 
as a result of the present war we shall 
be in a position to make their lives 
easier, happier, and more prosperous 
than before?” That is at least in- 
different honest. But it suggests that 
honesty might well be carried a little 
further; and instead of merely refus- 
ing to promise men that their lives 
shall be easier, happier, and more 
prosperous than before, they should be 
definitely warned that their lives will 
be harder, unhappier, and less pros- 
perous. 

Why not, indeed? Mr. Duff Cooper, 
of course, knows the reason why. And 
he gave it in the immediately follow- 
ing passage of his speech. Mr. Stokes 
wanted the Government to say some- | 
thing about post-war conditions at 
home. 

But if you were to say that, you would 
certainly be obliged to hold out hopes and 
not to depress people with gloomy forebod- 
ings. We can say in a general way, that 
there will be greater opportunities for all 
and a more equa! distribution of wealth. 
These are the kind of vague promises which 
can be made, but I am not sure that they 
are much good to anyone. 

In other words: if you told the truth, 
you would depress people with gloomy 
forebodings. The only kind of promises 
you can honestly make are promises 
which don’t mean anything. Hence 
the necessity of not saying anything at 
all. So much for the home-front. Mr. 
Duff Cooper then turned to the inter- 
national front. What could the poor 
Government say about Europe after 
the war? 

Who is he (Lord Halifax), or who are His 
Majesty’s Government, alone to say in what 
form the nations shal! come together? If 
that combination is to be a success, It can 
only be if each one of the nations who forms 
it is allowed to have something to say as to 
its constitution. Therefore, it would be folly, 
nod worse than folly, for one Power to seek 


to lay down the terms of such a federation 
in the middle of a war. 
Duff 


We do not doubt that Mr. 
Cooper was perfectly sincere in put- 
ting forward this curious argument; 
but it is hard to understand how he 
was convinced by it. What on earth 
prevents the British Government from 
laying down certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which must be established if 
there is to be any durable European 
federation? What prevents it from 
saying: “We believe that a peaceful 
organization of Europe is possible only 
if certain conditions are satisfied, ana 
certain sacriflces are made. Britain 
is prepared to satisfy those conditions 
and make those sacrifices, and to enter 
into economic and political association 
with other nations which will accept 
them.” Mr. Duff Cooper confuses two 
absolutely different things: proposing 
a basis for European settlement and 
enforcing it. To invite collaboration is 
totally different from trying to enforce 
it. To confuse the two is unpardon- 
able. 

But in both cases—on the home 
front and on the international front— 
the argument of the Government is 
the same. In Mr. Duff Cooper’s words, 
which echo Mr. Churchill’s, “any 
definite proposal”—-in regard to the 
national and the international society 
—"would provoke a great deal more 
disunity than union among our 
friends.” We dare not think of the 
future either in Britain or in Europe 
lest we should jeopardize the unity of 
the anti-Hitler front. That is the only 
unity we have. It is terribly and 
pathetically true: but we think that 
aever before at u crisis of British his- 
tory has there been such a confession 
of spiritual poverty—so complete a 
surrender to the mere negation of war 
without pupose aud without end 
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i. P. FOWLER, discusses the myth of 
‘¢ Knglish - Speaking Unity” in the light of 


confuse the need with the achievement. 


ECONOMIC FACTS 


Ten danger of dealing in futures in the markets of world politics is to 


In wartime that danger is 


multiplied a hundredfold, and as the wish is often father to the thought, 
hopes become enshrined in a Golden Age which always is (and always was) 


just round the corner. 

Some such obsession seems to be 
stealing over men’s minds regarding 
the formation of a war-welded bloc of 
the English speaking peoples. These 
peoples, it appears, have the unique 
quality of being “peace-loving” and 
on that abstraction our political men- 
tors are busy building an edifice which 
has the great advantage of appearing 
to lead away from the passions and 
entanglements of troublesome Europe. 

By tar the most important influences 
in these hopes are the substantial facts 
of Dominion co-operation in the Allied 
war-effort and the increasing assis- 
tance forthcoming from America. 
United States policy is rightly taken 
to be broadly indicated by the passing 
of the Lend-and-Lease Bill which, by 
the way, is based upon America’s con- 
‘eption of her own vital interests, plus 
a general sympathy for the things 
which the average Englishman hopes 
will come out of a victorious war. In 
the large and genial sense in which 
the word is used, America joins in the 
fight for “democracy.” 

Beyond that, the American elector- 
ste does not seem to have formulated, 
let alone accepted, any clear-cut policy 
tor the future, in much the same way 
as we ourselves have not defined our 
war-aims in any but the most vague 
and comfortable terms. It is argued 
that these are great matters which 
cannot be rough-hewn from the raw 
material of public opinion but must 
be fashioned by the gradual develop 
ment of the national conscience. But 
that argument takes no cognizance of 
the demoralizing effects of modern 
war--nor of shades of Bottomley, etc. 


VITAL INTERESTS 


Because the great mass of public 
sentiment on the other side of the 
Atlantic is in line with the broad mass 
of public sentiment and action here, 
‘he US Administration is able to call 
ipon American industry to provide 
victuals for the rapacious monster of 
war. 

The first thing for Englishmen to 
year in mind, therefore, is that this 
rans-Atlantic substitute for the now 
‘efunct Entente Cordiale is based 

pon a common conception of vital in- 
erests. As such it belongs primarily 

o the Hitler era and, from the Ameri- 
‘an point of view, it is first and fore- 
nost a move in the defence of the 
Americas. If it is also an expression 
of sympathy for our plight, it is not 
iecesarily an understanding of the 
solitical ineptitude which has brought 
is to this pass, still less is {tt an under- 
‘aking to help reconstruct Europe's 
shambles when the immediate threat 
to Britain (and America) is passed. 


“FIGHTERS FOR PEACE” 


HE contributions to the Fighting Fand for 
-B the week amounted to £33 1s. 10d., mak- 
ing the total £1,787 10s, 4d. It includes a 
donation from_a merchant-service gunner who, 
though he suffered long spells of pre-war un- 
employment, “feels that even this condition, 
was hetter than the brutal idiocy of war and 
would like to make some contribution to the 
fighters for peace.” 

And do not forget to send os that little 
parcel of trinkets, old gold, and silver for 
our Treasure Hunt. We have to reach that 
second thousand by May 23. Thank you. 


The Editor 


Please make all cheques, POa and money 

orders payable to Peace News Ltd and 

croassed “a/e Payee’, and address them 

to the Accountant. Peace News. 4 Black- 
stesk Rozd Lonjos, N.4 


Nevertheless, the future relations of 
the English-speaking countries depend 
upon the conditions existing following 
the cessation of hostilities. The prob- 
lem then will be that of making the 
change-over from industry geared for 
war to industry geared for peace: in 
other words, in finding withiu a very 
short space of time a non-military 
solution of unemployment. The crisis 
will once again reach its intensity in 
war-weary Europe, although the same 
demand wil! be stirring in the Americas 
and the fast industrialising English 
speaking Dominions, 

With the new and expanding fac- 
tories of these Pacific nations released 
from the demands of war, they must 
endeavour to absorb their energies by 
the production of the modern equiva- 
lent of plowshares instead of swords, 
That position is generally understood 
by readers of Peace News, so that 
there is no need to labour the point. 
Suffice to say that these “ plowshares ” 
will take the form of boots end shoes 
previously bought (though with grow- 
ing reluctance) from the factories of 
Northamptonshire, and woollen, 
cotton, and rayon textiles hitherto ob- 
tained from the ample mills of York- 
shire and Lancashire. 

In itself the development is a 
natural one—although disastrous from 
the point of view of accepted British 
economy. But the incidence and vio- 
lence of the development is speeded- 
up beyond all imaginings by the de- 
mands of war and its ever-present 
threat to sea-communications. Even 
before 1939, the Ottawa agreements 
had ceased to be acceptable to the 
developing Dominions, and when the 
speed and extent of their present war- 
inspired industrialization is under 
stood, it will be realized how hopeless 
it is to look to these markets to ab- 
sorb anything like the quantity of 
British manufactures purchased up to 
1940. Im the meantime, with British 
industry and British shipping other- 


wise engaged American exporters can [ 


devote their abundant energies to the 
needs of the Pacific and Eastern 
nations 


CO-ORDINATION 


It may be argued that the world is 
passing from the era of free-competi- 
tion to that of co-ordination and that 
in the post-war world the exports of 
both Britain and America will be sub- 
ject to regulation and control. In all 
probability, that is a flight of opti- 
mism; but even so, co-ordination as 
far as Britain is concerned can only 
mean a desperate effort to regain some 
of the markets which she has lost and 
is now losing and by which she lives. 

To the American exporter and the 
American taxpayer the issue will ap- 
pear in a somewhat different light: it 
will appeal as a deliberate attempt on 
the part of Britain to filch some of 
his daily bread. Not even the go-get- 
ting genius of American sales mana- 
gers can stem the fast rising tide of 
industrialism in the nations of the 
Pacific and the East, but in the inter- 
val, a bird in the hand is worth a good 
many in the bush. 

Perhaps it will not be beyond men 
of goodwill to arrive at agreement as 
to sharing markets after the war, but 
in any such bargaining Britain must 
play the part of the merchant whose 
children have grown up and gone into 
business on their own account and, 
Gespite their affection for the “old 


man,”find it preferable to forsake the 


family supplier for the rival depart- 
mental store. 


ONLY BASIS OF UNITY 


For better or for worse, this—and 
not the vague imaginings of sanguine 
politicians—is the only basis upon 
which Anglo-American unity and an 
English-speaking bloc can be built. Lf 
this nation can make huge sacrifices 
for peace, as it now makes them for 
war, the ideal is attainable. 

More specificaily, it depends upon 
our power to carry through the im- 
mense national reorganization which 
the large-scale loss of export markets 
makes necessary: and that demand 
will be the more tremendous in that 
the electorate has not been kept in- 
formed of the historical need. Indeed, 
it would be nearer the truth to say 
that the nation has been kept mis- 
informed. Under such conditions it 
takes a good deal of faith to believe 
that a war-strained nation will accept 
so dusty a recompense. 


EFFECT OF WAR 


One thing is obvious. The longer it takea 
Europe to compose its differences, the greater 
the drive toward self-sufficiency in the 
Americas, in the Pacific nations, and in the 
East. And the longer the war lasts the more 
permanent these organic developments tend to 
became. 

Admittedly it will not require a very long 
war to enable Britain to sel! out of her 
overseas investments upon which her ability 
to export at competitive prfces partly rests, 
but the effect of inaustrialization elsewhera 
upon British national economy must be in 
direct relation to the length and ever-increasing 
demands of the war. 

Mr. Churchill now speaks of “getting tnrovugh 
1942" by which it is assumable that the 
‘complete victory’’ which the Government en- 
visages is not likely before 1943 at the earliest. 
By that time the barriers standing in the way 
of Anglo-American co-operation on anything 
like a 50-50 basis (let alone Engiish-speaking 
unity) may well be quite unscalable. 

Most people agree that such order as humanity 
is capable of achieving cannot exist without 
the co-operation of the English-speaking 
nations. It ts time that they examined more 
realistically the basis upon which such co- 
Operation must rest. 


A AA 


Commentary 


The Present War 
Situation 


Edited by “‘Observer”’ 


PROBABLY some faint recognition 

that the war-situation is very 
serious indeed is beginning to pene- 
trate the public mind: but the process 
is terribly slow. Perhaps it is natural 
that neither the Government nor the 
press should help it along: for how 
could the Government itself accept 
the responsibility of creating “alarm 
and despondency”? Yet it is surely 
the responsibility of the Government 
to labour manfully to correct the fan- 
tastic ignorance and lack of propor- 
tion in the public mind. On the other 
hand, the Government itself has done 
most to encourage it, And any con- 
scientious effort to educate the public 
into the truth of the situation would 
recoil on its own head. 


But honestly it does seem ineredibie 
that Mr. Arthur Greenwood should 
dare to tell a cooperative conference 
that our prospects of victory were 
never brighter than they are today. 
The Germans have opened a mighty 
attack on the heart of the British Em- 
pire. Their plan is conceived with a 
boldness which is staggering to the 
imagination; and the initial stages of 
their campaign have been accomp- 
lished with alarming rapidity 

(Continued on page 2.) 
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Mediterranean “Riddle” 


WE are told that when Parliament 

* meets again MPs are anxious to 
have some misunderstandings cleared 
up. In particular they want an an- 
swer to the question: How did the 
Germans get their mechanized divi- 
sions to Libya? The insinuation has 
been spread abroad that this was 
accomplished by the connivance or 
active help of the French. Even the 
reputable Manchester Guardian (April 
17) says: “There is perhaps no direct 
evidence of the help given by the 
French to their mechanized concentra- 
tions in Tripoli, but the suspicions 
about it are very strong. It is ex- 
pected that the Navy is not losing 
sight of either Tripoli or the terri- 
torial waters of Tunisia.” 

The phrasing of that sentence— 
“perhaps”; “the help’’—is indicative 
of a degenerating standard of truth; 
but far more important is the impli- 
cation that the Germans could have 
made use of French territorial waters 
unchallenged by the British. Readers 
will not have forgotten the “Altmark” 
affair or our mining of Norwegian 
territorial waters. The fact is that 
if French territorial waters had been 
used for the purpose of transporting 
German mechanized divisions, the Bri- 
tish Navy would not have hesitated to 
interfere. The Sunday Times (April 
20) lets in the daylight of a little ean- 
dour into this murky atmosphere of 
pronaganda and insinuation. 

It is erroneous to suppose that the Ger- 
mans, by making use of French territorial 
waters off Tunis, would be safe from attack 
by British sea or air forces: for the British 
Government recognizes no right of sanctuary 
far enemy troops in such territorial waters. 
Or, we may add, enemy war-mate- 

rial, as the Norwegian precedent 
showed. The fact is that the Navy 
did not interfere because it was other- 


wise engaged. 


British Propaganda 


RITISH propaganda has Intely taken a 
fs nilnnve. <A stntement issned from 
10 Downing Street, threatening to bomb Rome 
if Athens or Cairo is homhed, contained this: 

It has come to the knowledge 

Government that 

ing held ready 

British homb.s upon the 

a British raid take place. It is, 

necessary to expose this characteristic trick 

beforehand. 

The'effect (if not the purnose) of that state 
ment is that. if the Vatican City is damaged 
during a British raid on Rome, we shall be 
able to say that the Italians did it them- 
selves. But the statement is rather difficult 
to helieve: and assuredly it is a statement of 
such kind that needs to be supported by 
convincing evidence. How did it come to the 


notohle 


in Rome 


knowledge of H.M. Government? Have we 
convineed the Vatiean authorities wha are, 
after all, the most deeply concerned in the 
matter, that it is true? 
Yugoslavia 
T is time we were a little critical of the 


cliche that Yurostavia 
I have yet to see any trustworthy evidence 
that the, sudden change of government and 
of policy was in any true sense of the word 


*“nonular”’. It look thouch it was yet 
another version of the too familiar story: 
that a reluctant peasantry was foreed into 
battle ance again. The seane} seems to shox 
that it had no heart in the hnsiness. T do 
not pretend that the signal defent of Yueo- 
slovia is. in itself, a nraof that the leaders 


who soneht and concluded an agreement with 
Germany were acting in the hest interests 
their countr but it certainly does not con- 


flict with that belief. 


Anvhew, T have always held that it was 
prenosterons for an informed public 
opinion in Britain to brand the former 
lenders as ‘traitors’. My convict in that 
matter was hased on a tone talk T had—seven 


or eieht vears ago—with Prince Paul. The 
impression he made unon me then was that 
f an able and resnonsible rier vervo much 


more aware of the true nature of the political 


and eec problems of Europe than any 

British sian I have met or listened to. 
The “Little Man” 

MATOT many perhaps will have naticed the 

V ment of the Parliamentary Secretary 


af the Board of Tr 
Anril 10 


e in the Commons on 
on the nosition of the small shop 
keeper. T quote it from Hansard. 

Wo, and the shonkeepers themselves, know 
that as time goes on there will be a 
marked rense in turnover. and a tim 
must ar and we might as well face it 

when it will be necessary far same small 
shonkoeners to charge excessive prices as 
the result of their reduced turnover or they 
will not vet a livelihnod out of their little 


shona. 
Is he ta go on until the time comes when 
he n buy tesa and less stores in replace- 
ment each week and has to live on his 
ecanital? 

He will use his discretion te a large ex- 


tent. hut it seems to me that there is a 
great deal to he said for the suerestion 
ihet manv small shopkespers who see this 


time annroachine should realize their nre- 
sent stacks. invest the monev in Government 
securities, and find other jobs for the time 
beine en that when the war is aver thev 
mav vo hack to their shons with a certain 
amonnt of ennital to reeauip them and 


to enrble them to start arain. 
In other words, 
shopkeeper is 


the Government advice to 


the small “extinguish your- 


of HM. | 
an Italian squadron is be- | 
to dron captured | 
Vatican City should | 
therefore, | 


“has found its soul”. | 


| hours we 


i world’s a 


What is such a shonkeener to da? | ¢ 1 
in thine 


| do thee good at thv latter end.” 


self.” As the New Statesman (Apri! 19) says: 
“It is patent that the Government doeg not 
dare to deal with powerful] interests in this 
way.” It is a lurid warning of the danger 
that our negative, unplanned totalitarianism 
may be the worst kind of totalitarianism of 
all.__totalitarianism without any effort toward 
social justice. 


“Political Obsession” 


HE present Cabinet, says the New States- 

man, “is much too intent on the more 
dramatic aspects of the war. The sardid 
economics are relegated to the background.” 
Mr. Stokes, I think, put it more forcibly and 
more truly when he accused the Prime Minis- 
ter some months ago of “playing at soldiers”. 
And a careful reading of Mr. Guillebaud’s 
dispassionate little book The Social Policy of 
Nazi Germany (Cambridge University Press: 
3s. 6d.) has deepened in me a feeling of fore- 
boding. Germany, by a tremendoug effort of 
self-sacrifice, put her own house in order be- 
fore embarking on this war. I don’t like her 
way of doing it: by which I mean, not the 
economic measures themselves—they seem to 
me far in advance of anything we have 
achieved—but the political means used to get 
the power to enforce them. But I am certain 
that no candid reader of that book will deny 
that the social and economic justice of Nazi 
Germany is superior to our own. Whatever 
Hitler’s crimes, he did not let down the amall 
man aa we are going to do. 

We are the victims of what I ean only 
call the “political obsession”. We believe that 
if only the forms of political democracy are 
kept, substantial justice will be done. It will 
not be done. Nor is it less of an illusion to 
believe that if the forms of political democracy 
are kept injustice will be remedied. The in- 
justices now being done will prove to be 
irremediable. 


“Horizon” 


- Y neighbour got in the train at Cam- 
ih bridge. I borrowed her Times. When 
I had finished it, she offered me Horizon. So 
I read the second copy of that magazine that 
has come my way sinee it began. I am na- 
turally something of a connoisseur in com- 
mentary; and the tone of Hortzon’s commen- 
tary surprised me. It was very despondent. 
But its opening sentences were revealing. 
As the war goes on, intolerance increases. 
It is important for those who accept the 
war to realize that everything which paci- 
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fists predict about war may he happening 

to us. Huxley went away to America__be- 

cause he was convinced that England would 

become fascist in its struggle with fascism. 

Horizon makes a strange impression of fu- 
tility and spiritual emptiness. It would like 
to be pacifist, and cannot be—naturally 
enough, for pacifism is a faith. Your true 
pacifist does not dream of escaping to 
America. His duty is here—to kindle and 
keep alive the spark of human living, to 
create cells of a new social organization. He 
looks beyond the horizon. 


P.P.U. A. G. M. 


HE consensus of opinion was that the new 
procedure at the PPU Annual} General 
Meeting was a success. My friend the Editor, 
I observed, mixed hig metaphors: he said he 
was hauled over the carpet by both legs. I 
should have said he was put on the carpet, 
hauled over the coals, and—very nearly— 
bumped off. 

The principal addresses were all good; 
but I would award particular praise to two 
of the rapporteurs of previous discussions: 
Harold Bing on ‘Freedom’ and Rosalind 
Bevan on ‘‘Peace Aims and the New Order” 
—both admirable performances of a singu- 
larly difficult task. I was delighted to_ see, 
and to hear, Andrew Stewart, whose brief 
contribution on “PPU Policy’ seemed to 
go nearer to the root of that problem in three 
minutes than the rest of the discussion did in 
thirty, though Roy Walker's very brilliant but 
rather forensic speech earned much applause. 

My overwhelming impression was that the 
movement (like society as a whole) is in a 
phase of transition: undecided whether it is 
a “democratic’® organization or something 
new. 


Night Bombing 


HE consensus of opinion was that the new 
Government to take the initiative in a 
proposal for the mutual abandonment of 
night-bombing, which was, on Vera Brittain’s 
motion, heartily endorsed by the AGM 
of the PPU, has had a bad press. Any de 
cent, humane, and Christian proposal always 
does have a bad press. The tide of moral and 
material degradation sweeps on _ irresistibly. 
Rut Mr. Beverley Baxter in the Sunday 
Graphic (April 20) seems to be the high spot 
of imanity when he writes: ‘I have never 
doubted that Hitler would give anything to 
reach an agreement with Britain to stop night- 
bombing.” The bland suggestion that the 
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concluding the 


article by 


% TA, wT i ate 72 mE 
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f CONFESS that I have slowly 

learned, from the disillusionment 
of events and- expectations, to turn 
more and more to the Bible, and less 
and less to the press, for “the truth 
whereby the nations live’. I begin at 
last to understand not only such ex- 
pressions as “Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my 
path,” but that “The spirit of a man 
is the candle of the Lord,” and that 
we should no more hide that light in 
some little Bethel than under a 
bushel. 

I confess too, after some familiarity 
with modern eriticism, that it is not 
what I can’t understand in the Bible 
that worries me, but what I can un- 
derstand. Dr. Jacks has said that the 
inveterate mistake of States 
Churches lies in the belief that oth 


men need law to prevent their going 
wrong, where actually they need 
ight to show them the right way. 


There was a time when one used to 
sing with the crowd in mass Liberal 
meetings, 

coming boy 
rule the 


1 time 
shall 


There’s a x 
When the p 


vord, 


and when one thought of the King- 
om of Heaven upon earth as Gar- 
Villages for all, with “eight 
k and eight hours play and 
ight bob a dav”: Now, I am not so 
Then, T could savy “All the 
tage on which we play our 
part’. Now, I am coming to realize 


den 


sure. 


hat life is a sehool in which we 
‘Vearn through suffering’. 

I find the world-theory of the 
eirhth chant of Deuteronomy a 
erim but true and finally gracious 
hasis for optimism. ‘Remember the 
forty yea the Lord hath led thee 


throuch the wilderness to prove thee 
1d humble thee and find what was 
heart whether thou wouldst 
do his commandments or not ..- to 
One 
who had been tone in this school con- 
fessed that it was neither action for 
the sake of action, nor the service 
and saerifice that men demand, that 
fulfilled the eommand of the Eternal, 
but “to do justly. to love mercy and 
to walk humhtv with God”? 

T have lately heen fortified in mv 
refirm to sehoal hv Professor Arnold 
Toynbee’s Burge lecture on the mean- 


ing of history. He points out that it 
not Rosenberg or even Hitler that 
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were the first to proclaim the sub- 
ordination of the individual to the 
State and the citizen to the com- 


munity. Greek and Roman society, as 
applauded by Gibbon and even the 
gentle Sir James Frazer, accepted 
that subordination as did most of our 
later socialists. 

On that view religion is subsidiary 
to the growth of secular civilizations, 
The inverse of that view is that the 
rise and falls of civilizations may be 
subsidiary to the growth of religion 
and to the law of life, proclaimed by 
Aeschylus that “It is though suffer- 
ing that learning comes”. 


Actually, it was in captivity at 
Babylon all political rights and 
ecclesiastical s lost, that Isaiah 


saw the kingdom, power. and 
ry of life as belonging to the “Suf- 
ing Servant.” The stuff of civiliza- 
gard llages, votes, villas, 

he 1 may be the child’s 
} » t] grim school of 
up a rather start- 
tory—that the very 


e view of h 


ling v 

downfall of civilizations may be a 

t ing by penalty of conse- 

( ces and stones of reve- 

lation and i into the meaning 
of life. 

1d democracy may 

the Book of Life, but 

of n if thei 

is di n re- 

igious like the fruits of an 

p-rooted tree. Civilization, indeed, 

may be the means to which religion 


“Society ts, after all, only 
1d between the fields 
umber of personali- 
innate capacity for 

for good unless 
nature itself under- 

goes a moral mutation”. Even a re- 
united Chri Church must have 
the capacity ta develop Caesarism in 
the future as it did in the past, and 
as Protestantism did later. 

must take place in the 

spiritual lives of personatitic Personali- 

ties are inconceivable except as agents of 
spiritual activitv; and the only conceivahle 
scope for aniritual activity lies in relations 
between snirit and spirit. . . . The sviritual 


progress of individual souls in this life will 
in fact bring with it much more social pro- 


is the end. 
the eommon § 
of action of a 
ties, and has 
evil as well as 
and until ’ 


tian 


Religious progress 


advantages of night-bombing are entirely on 
our side is remarkable: the assumption, I pre- 
sume, being that the Germans who are cowards 
and bullies ‘‘squeal’’ when they are bombed 
at night, whereas the British do not. 


Holton Beckering Farm 


I AM pleased to say that the response to 
the appeal in Peace News has enabled the 
Holton Beckering farm to be purchased out- 
right. The urgent need is now for additional 
capital for the purpose of fully stocking and 
equipping it. £1,500 has already been ex- 
pended for this purpose; and a further £2.000 
is required immediately. When that is found 
the training-scheme wil] be fully launched and 
will thenceforward be self-supporting. 

Donations, interest-free loans, or loans bear- 
ing interest not exceeding 3} per cent., are 
earnestly requested. All loans are repayable 
after two years, on giving six months’ notice. 
Please send to the Secretaries, Holton Becker- 
ing Farm Centre, The Oaks, Langham, near 
Colchester. The matter is particularly urgent 
because it may be impossible, very shortly, 
owing to increasing restrictions, to obtain an 
adequate dairy herd—which is essential to the 
proper running of the farm. 


Compulsion 


JFPOLLOWING Wilfred Wellock’s 

article last week, I believe it would 
be useful to put on record here the 
statement of the PPU Forethought 
Committee on compulsion which was 


endorsed by the Executive Committee. 
As distinct from fire-watching, industrial 
conscription is a symptom of a type of social 
organization which in our judgment is 
likely to endure after the war and to be- 
come established in the Western world. De- 
cision to conform or to resist the new regu- 
lations must therefore be taken in the light 
of an estimate of the whole developing 
situation and an understanding that it is 
a mistake to identify pacifism with a resist- 
ance to Statecompulsion of every kind. 
Obviously, where a pacifist is ordered to do 
certain forms of work, he would feel bound 
by his conviction to refuse. But it must 
always be as much a matter of conscience 
to the pacifist to discover how he can fulfil 


his responsibilities to socicty as to decidc 
how he shonld resist war. 
3 
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gerre than could be attained in any other 
way .. . unless progress is taken as being 
the ss of Leviathan and got 


progre of individual 
and Civilization.) 


souls. 


{ HAVE pacifists who would 
~ hoot such a judgment as loudly a: 
any | or National Socialist, but 
the long view of the historian is more 
sober than the short view of the poli- 
ticiun. The organized impatience of 
autocracy and the organized indiffer 
ence of democracy to the personal lif 
and its values remind one of the re+ 
vised commandment. 


aS 


Thou shalt not kill, but needst not strive 
Assiduously lo keep alive. 
With our eyes fixed on the t st 


1 
of society. it is difficult to see t 
locality and its intimate life and need 
and one’s responsibility for knov 
and loving one’s neighbour. IT 
no more suecinct 


no 
tatement of the 


alternative to n olities than that 
stated by the Pr Zechariah whe 
his ¢ was under the Persian 
occun: 
“N and not tk 
power 2 ft virit 
Eterr u : 2h hath de 
ane pes Oh = 
ihe ae esi re oA 
A wv jue 
merey every ms 
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for evil 
ae ae 
TY was naturally re- 
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awe i 4 1+ 7 } 
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wa t+ ¢ rh; it led inevitabiv ¢ 
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m who went ou r me ir 
of tt ppression: fo man 
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The vole and the. + he 
CO ayers 
Suffering Serv h the Jews re- 
& 4 ‘ * 
jected and which Christ accerted is 
still a “seandal to the Jew and fool- 


ishness to the Gentile” when he thinks 
of nractical polities Tt mav still re- 
main for men to find that it ts the 
wav of the nower and wisdom of God 
to achieve neace unon earth through 
gand will between men—bnt it must 
heein with the loealitv and not with 
the totality of men as organized by 
the State, or even by the County 
Council. 
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April 25, 1941 


Fourth 


Meeting 


HE Chairman of the Peace Pledge Union, Dr. Alex Wood, undoubtedly 

i expressed the general feeling of the 1,000 delegates and members pre- 

sent that its fourth Annual General Meeting, held in the Royal Hotel, 

Southampton Row, London, last weekend, was better than any that had pre- 

viously been held. There was “a liveliness, an initiative, and a youthfulness 
about the movement that is very refreshing to us all.” 

This was felt to be an indication of the success of the new method of 


conducting the conference. 


After the various reports (which had been circu- 


lated in advance) had been discussed and approved in the first session, the 
remaining sessions were devoted to discussion of three main subjects, with 
an attempt to arrive at a concensus of opinion on them. 

After approving a proposal that support (not financial) be given to all 
pacifist candidates for Parliament at the discretion of the National Council, 
the conference passed an emergency resolution, moved by Vera Brittain and 
seconded by Laurence Housman, supporting the suggestion of the Bishop 
of Chichester, in a letter in The Times on April 17, that the Government 
should propose the cessation of night bombing if the German Government 


would give the same undertaking. 


JT NTRODUCING the subject of The 

Meaning of Freedom and How to 
Defend it, Alex Miller began by point- 
ing out that order and freedom were 
always in conflict in any society. The 
obligations to each of them carried 
with them the right of society to en- 
force them. The basie obligation on 
each side was to take the claims of 
the other side seriously. 


If we were to deal with Nazism as 
a bestial tyranny. as it was. we must 
do so in terms of those two necessi- 
ties—order with freedom. We had 
passed the day when a plain anti-war 
policy was important. Tvrannv was 
to be condemned because it was a 
denial of order. and the basie neces- 
sitv of order was the integrity of free 
men. 

“We must prepare pneonle for de- 
feat. because the nation that is not 
prenared for defeat is not fit for vie- 
torv.’ The nation must be prenared 
to carry on the strueele 
tyranny even after militarv defeat, 
without arms. ‘The onlv thing worse 
than a totalitarianism with eoneentra- 
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subject of Peace-Aims and the 
New Order, imagined that a pacifist 
was charged with the office of Prime 
Minister, and assumed that he would 
not run away from the task. 


His aim would be to stop the war 
as soon as possible; but that would 
be possible only if he were prepared 
to suggest the basis of a new Euro- 
pean order. A real economic com- 
munity in which the aim was pursued 
of raising the standard of life 
throughout Europe and the obsolete 
limitations of national sovereignty 
overridden in so far as they conflicted 
with this aim; an internationalization 
of armed forces, rather than imme- 
diate abolition of them, would enable 
the universal abandonment of military 
conscription. 


Her address was a salutary dose 
of realism, on the theme that practic- 
able peace-aims are essential to the 
purpose of stopping the war. 


Harold Bing said that while urging 
that negotiation for peace should be 
entered upon at the earliest possible 
moment, we should work to under- 
mine the causes of war—as a peace 


aim. Herbert Whatley also suggested 
that there would be some hope of 
peace if we SPE «Pe lar OP ate site 


stem that had produced the war, 
t maintained that “the first peace 
is to stop the war”. Richard 
ared that the only basis of 
order was personal respon- 
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JOHN BARCLAY 
TAXHE limelight seldom reaches into 
's, and there is a d: 
on whom it does fall are 
most deserving. With- 
ted work of our office staff 
atform would have cut a 


neer 


alway: 


ne call dealt with and 
ed by Mi Ager means that 
oothly and organization 
i] an¢ ng 
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th ] ES “tout e 
‘ hospitality were 
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i 1e of L When 
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h last m ec 
shi by Ken 
Literature Depart- 
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top of all his ott 
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v! at meetings are alway. 
taken ranted. They ha end- 
job are expected to be for 
ever on the spot. “Our gang’ were 
{ ! Donald Port undertook the 
k of finding and holding them, and, 
with Muriel Boldero and the others 
| , all was well. Armed 
with weapons of tact and cheerful- 
s, tl were no “scenes” and no 
unauthorized person was present. 
Th are always those who think 
we are paid too much. They may be 


right, but they would not be able to 
enjoy their annual bull-baiting were 
it not for the work of the accountant. 
Frank Middleton and his staff deserve 
our thanks. Those of us who work 


PEACE NEWS 


Annual General | 


| 
—— THE NEW : 
NATIONAL COUNCIL | 
4,LECTIONS for the National 
Council for 1941-2 resulted in 
the following being clected:— 
John Barclay, 
Dr. A. D. Belden, 
Richard Bishop, 
Vera Brittain, 
Nancy Browne, 
George Davies, | 
Frank Dawitry, 
Dorothy Evans, | 
Mary Gamble, 
Laurence Housman, 
Humphrey S. Moore, 
Stuart Morris, 
Sybil Morrison, 
J. Middleton Murry, 
Max Plowman, 
Dr. Alfred Salter, 
David Spreckley, 
Andrew Stewart, 
Roy Walker, 
Wilfred Wellock. 
The Chairman (Dr. Alex Wood) 
and Treasurer (Maurice L. Rown- 
tree) were re-elected. 


Our great problem, then, was: was 
our peace aim to be a fight against 
conscription. or were we to look be- 
yond conscrintion to the sort of society | 
we wanted to create? There they 
came to the idea that was exnressed 
in the ward “eammunitv”. which must | 
not be narrowly interpreted, but must | 
be wrderstand as a new kind of social 
relationship. We could not by anv} 
nolitical means change the state of 
Eurone, onlv bv ereating here and, 
now the nucleus of a new society. 

Summing un, Rosalind Bevan said 
it was no good saving the first peace 
aim was to stop the war unless thev 
realized that one of the best wavs to 
ston the war was to be in a nosition 
to put neace aims before neonle. Thev 
had wot to think ont the matter and 
must unite with others for that pur- 
nose. The nublie needed and asked 

edneatinn on the snbject, but they 
ist first educate themselves. As an 


aid to study of the question. she re- 
eommended the Nati Pesee Conn- 
ay’ Peace Aims pnamphiets, but 
pointed out that there was also a 
sood deal of ot lit ature. They 
ust do their h o. to nenetr: 
t and other b that were 
co ed about } 22 alms. 
(Continued on back page.) 


Conference 


with them know their worth. 

The 1941 conference was a success; 
some say the be we have ever had. 
That it was so is not due to any one 
person but to all who, by their work 
and spirit of fellowship, le it pos- 


sible. To those who 1 ur delibera- 
ns, our gratitude; bt ; to those 
who listen and work tly behinc 
he scenes that we look for the de- 
livery of the g 5 
The umber 214, 
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GROUP NOTES 
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of Seeretary and Ge ] ¢ or. On him 
falls the dif t and r } e task of lend- 
ing the ¢ through 2 days ahead. 
We at H v to pass on 
o him and th h him to ] e Irish mem- 
bers the good Scottish, Welsh, and 
English grot who > been meeting 
in Lonc I A, 1a al Meeting. 
it was a gre to us tk rofessor Fin- 
regan, th ish representative on the Coun- [| 
cil, was unable to cor e had hoped. 
Ireland may yet be ne «6the) «centre. 6 from | 
which peace move made, and in our 


Trish groups we h c] of a com- 


munity of peace-m 


Ashfard.—At Ashford's 1 
the reform of the Church 
after the war was under 
R. Gilbert. who led the dis 
fond for thourht and discussion. He made a 
strong plea for the disestahlishment of the 
Church, and for a revival of a real and prac- | 
tical religion. fostered within small groups 
or ‘‘cells’? of Inaymen working together with 
2 common interest. 
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Women’s Section 


A WOMAN’S VIEW ON 
CONSCRIPTION 


By Constance Braithwaite 


TP.HERE has been so much nonsense 

taiked in the past by those urging, 
on the one side, that a woman’s psy- 
cholegy is quite different from a man’s 


| and, on the other side, that there’s no 


difference at all that it may be rash for 


| me to say anything about “a woman’s 


point of view.” However, I think there 
are some differences of emphasis 
which are important. 


* 


(1) Most women have a particular 
concern for the rearing, preserving, 
and enriching of individual life. This 


| applies not only to wives and mothers 


but also to daughters, sisters, aunts 
real or by courtesy),; 
teachers, nurses, and many others. It 


| is therefore particularly outrageous to 


compel women to participate in the 
prosecution of war, that is, in the 
wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter 
and impoverishment of individual life. 
Industrial conscription involves not 
only this but also the encouragement 
(Gif not the compulsion) of many’ 
women to neglect their own children. 
Are there to be no homes for the dura- 
tion? 

(2) Most women have less phvsica! 
strength than most men. In a world 
in which violence is allowed to be the 
ultimate determining factor there is no 
hope of an equal status for women, 
It is no acident that the Nazi philos- 
ophy combines belief in violence and 
belief in an inferior status for women, 


It is tragie that one of the results of 
political equality in this country is the 
demand that women should partici- 
pate yually in the most stupid of 
men’s conventions—war. Violence ig 
1en’s method: they have often 
suffered fre u and rarely pro- 
{ y have found it unsatisfacs 
to m age, in the rearing and 
yn of children, and in the other 
dt in V th they are most in- 
ny ral 
has the past 
re ized that women should not be 
on nag 
‘ o conce for the 
ation : t it has 
te z (rightly 
or fa) 1 have expected a 
h moral ndard in some re- 
from women than they he 
from t} aselves. While the 
xist e of a double standard may be 
i nle it should be remedied by 
sa I up, by a levelling down, 
M is that, while we 
ifi are fightil iscrip- 
q comrades with men paci- 
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PACIFIST CANDIDATE 


WWE understand that the writ for the by-~ 
YY. 4 


n for Kings Norton division of 
Birm T um was expected to he issued by the 
tim Is appea 


As our readers will probably know already, 
Stuart Morris has heen adopted as pacifist 
can > by a combination of pacifist groups 
in the division. He stands as an independen# 
pacifist “for whom pacifism is the logice¥ 
outcome of the Christian faith and an essen- 
tial expression of the Christian Gospel.”” and 
he pleads for “an immediate armistice to ba 
followed by a genuine conference of all the 
nations.”* 


Contributions toward the expense of the 
campaign are needed and should be sent to 
Constance Braithwaite, 85 Middleton Hal} 
Road, Kings Norton. 
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The Fourth A.G.M, 


But she challenged the conference 
to consider what they were going to 
do about the fact that these were not 
the ideas of H.M. Government. “How 
are we going to continue the class 
struggle by non-violent resistance— 
not non-resistance’?”’ She pointed out 
that there was a large body of people 
who saw that war was wrong and 
futile but did not see any alterna- 
tive, and declared that they were 
longing for a lead on this question of 
peace aims. 


* * * 


Not unnaturally, perhaps, The 
** General Policy of the PPU pro- 
duced much the greatest divergence 
of opinion, so that Charles Baldwin , 
had an impossible task in trying to 
sense the feeling of the meeting as 
a whole, beyond pointing out that it 
was perfectly clear that pacifism was 
conceived of as a struggle, and not as 
peacefulness necessarily. 


The discussion was opened by Roy 
Walker, who, in a loudly applauded 
speech, maintained that the union’s 
policy in the past year had been a 
series of “strategic withdrawals” in 
the face of the demands of a country 
at war, and that there was now a 
feeling in the conference that any 
battle would be better than “another 
twelve months of retreat’’. 


“In place of action we have been 
given moral uplift. My suggestion 
for a policy is the exact opposite of 
all that.” First let them recognize 
that they were not different from any- 
one else. They might think, too, 
about the immediate situation, and say 
something practical about it. Let 
them say that a negotiated peace 
should be attempted, because no pro- 
gress was possible until the mass 
murder was stopped. Much of that 
had been said by the PPU, but in “a 
stage whisper’. Let it be said louder 
and oftener. Their policy should be 
one of word and deed. 


The discussion then ranged from 
the suggestion that the basis of mem- 
bership of the PPU should not be “the 
negative pledge’ but “a _ positive, 
creative policy’, perhaps incorvorat- 
ing the Affirmations, to a simple en- 
dorsement and defence of the Na- 
tional Council’s decisions in the past 
year. Perhaps the most outstanding 
contributions, however, were Andrew 
Stewart’s forthright assertion that 
the Union could not have a policy in 
the way that, for example, Transport 
House could, but only ‘‘an aggrega- 
tion of witness” to the way of fellow- 
ship instead of the way of war; and 
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NORTHAMPTON GROUP 
/ Monthly Breakfast, Sunday, May 4, 
| 8.30 John Middleton Murry 
and at 2.30 
Peace News Conference 
for Region 


Hospitality: Apply early, Stanley Seamark, 
2 Great Russell St. 


May Day, 1941 


MEETING AT THE CONWAY HALL, 
Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C.1, 


SUNDAY, MAY 4th, at 6.30 p.m. 


Speakers: 
Ethel Mannin 
John, Hewetson F. A. Ridley 
Frederick Lohr Reg. Reynolds 
Tell your friends about the meeting. 
We will gladly send handbills for 
distribution on application to 
Freedom Bookshop, 11b Red Lion Passage, 
Holborn. 
ADMISSION FREE 
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more than one plea for a much closer 
study of, and more definite prepara- 
tion for, the practice of the non-vio- 
lent technique. 

Middleton Murry made no attempt 
to summarize or draw conclusions from 
so widely ranging a debate; but tried 
to define the pre-conditions of a fruit- 
ful debate on policy in the PPU. 

To reach a common mind the mem- 
bers must be freed from intellectual 
egotism, and prepared to make their 
minds “a _ thoroughfare for all 
thoughts, not a select party.’ Since 
the object of the Union was to help 
to create a new order of society in 
which war should be impossible, it 
must itself be the nucleus and ex- 
ample of such a society. It must be 


| Circulation Notes 


IN BRIEF 


ITH space at a greater premium 
than ever, I give you literally 
only “notes” about circulation this 


week: 

Last week’s printing order, 
(300 for use as specimens), which means we 
still progress, but not so fast as I expected 
mustn't grumble, though; recent 
orders and conversations at AGM reveal that 
important provincial centres have just com- 
pleted plans for campaign activity. 

Street-sellers’ reports still encouraging .. . 
in notoriously ‘‘Blimpish” South Coast resort 
eighteen copies sald (a local record) after 
bombing the previous night; Ilford sellers dis- 
posed of 48 in 24 to three hours: in Central 
London, Donald Port found nine purchasers 
in twenty minutes (and still wants volun- 
teers); three sellers from Ambleside encoun- 
tered 4 certain liveliness in Kendal recently, 
yet fifteen sales in 14 hours encouraged them 
to consider possibility of regular selling. 

Tip for distributors: One delegate at AGM 
told me of unsold copies left in fish-shop, 
where customers always take them away— 
not as wrapping-paper! 

J. W. C. 
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ACCOMMODATION 


NEAR Little Chalfont. Amersham, Bucks. 
Pacifist artist requires bed-sitting-room with 
board; out during day and away week-ends. 
Box 747. Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

SUNNY furnished  bed-sitting-room; gas 
{own meter), clec. light: all found; no attend- 
ance. Write Mrs. Berry (A. S. member), 
47 Shirlock Rd.. N.W.3 

WANTED to rent permanently, small un- 
furnished house with garden, quiet district, 
West or East Herts; water and electric sup- 
ply essential. Mrs. §S. Lloyd, Champneys, 
Tring, Herts. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEARN to write and speak for peace and 
human brotherhood, harnessing artistic, im- 
aginative, intuitive, and individual gifts, cor- 
respondence lessons 6s. each. Dorothy Mat- 
thews, B.A., 82 Primrose Hill Road, London, 
N.W 3 

SHINING CLIFF Camp School. 


Alderwas- 


ley. Derbyshire. in 120 acres of wovcdland; 
opened April 21; progressive methods; fees, | 
35s per week. Mr. and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Se 


(Hons.) Lon. 

YOUNG COUPLE give friendly home, pro- 
gressive education children (7-12); “‘prob- 
Jem" children welcomed: £5 monthly inclu- 
sive. Young, 8B.A., Hollyside, Brockweir, 
near Chepstow. 


LAND & COMMUNITY 


ACCOMMODATION available in small com- 
munity for young ofan; vegetarian diet; High- 
gate district. Box 753, Peace News, 3 Black- 


stock Rd., N.4. 

ANGLICANS) and_— unchurched  pacifists. 
Send stamp details of Old Catholic Francis- 
can community; land, crafts, and trading; 


daily Mass; Reservation; Ordination possible; 


also guest house; Essex-Herts border. Fr. 
Augustyn, 36 Harcourt Terrace, London, 
S.W.10. 


MAY DAY, 


John McGovern, M.P. 
Walter Padley 


19,200 copies | 


Continued from page 3 


itself a genuine community. 

He commended the word of Oliver 
Cromwell to a recalcitrant and fac- 
tion-rent Parliament: “Tender the 
whole’ —the whole of the Union, the 
whole of British society, the whole of 
the agonizing world today. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


GOOD little book on Fascism has long 

been needed. More nonsense has been 
talked on that subject than perhaps on any 
other in the last half-dozen years by political 
progressives of all sorts. Mr. F. A. Ridley’s 
“Fascism: What is it?” (Freedom Press: 6d.) 
fills the gap admirably. 

He defines Fascism as essentially a move- 
ment of the masses in a capitalist democracy 
suffering from a _ frustrated imperialism 
which succeeds in substituting state-capitalism 
for private capitalism. The definition pawer- 
fully suggests (what I believe to be true) that 
after this war a successful Fascist movement 
in this country is highly probable. It indi- 
cates also (what I believe to be equally true) 
that Fascism cannot come into being while 
the war is actually being waged: it is too 
revolutionary for that to happen. 

The one criticism I have to make of Mr. 
Ridley's analysis is that he is not sufficiently 
explicit as to the nature of the social revolu- 
tion which he believes to be the sole escape 
from totalitarian state-capitalism, to use one 
of his alternative definitions of Fascism. It is 
important to be explicit on this: for almost 
as much nonsense is talked about social re- 
volution as Fascism itself. 


J. M. M 


t * no 


Men and States is the title of a new pamph- 
let by Francis E. Pollard (Friends Peace Com 
mittee, 8d.), in which he examines the clash 
between the individual and the State. He 
shows that the individual is the source and 
goal of all human advance (apart from him 
all collectivities are mere abstractions), that 
progress, morality, and religion cannot thrive 
without freedom, and that war kills the spirit 
of liberty. He contrasts true power—based 
on service—with the aggressive power-politics 
of the modern State and he points out that 
no lasting peace is possible until principle 
is made the sole basis of State policy. A 
very thoughtful and inspiring pamphlet. 
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CHRISTIAN PACIFIST, 23, unconditional 
exemption, requires change surroundings: 6 
months’ general farm experience; tackle any- 
| thing. Box 748, Peace News, 3 Blackstock 
Rd., N.4. 

C.O., exempt, 
chickens, 
| married. 
| Suffolk. 

WIDOW, 52, pacifist, vegetarian, desperately 
| in need of kindly home and small wage, in 
' return for light house duties or care of 
afflicted; country. Harcourt, 67 Mavford Rd., 
London, S.W.12. 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS: Food Reform; Veg- 
etarian Guest Huuse; alt. 600ft; for happy 
| holiday or restful recuperation; central 
| heating, hb. and e¢. water in bedrooms. A. and 
‘ K. §. Ludlow, The Briara, Crich, Matlock. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CARRIER Cycles for tradesmen; carriage 
paid. all complete, thus ready to use, £7 13a. 
Harris Cycle Co., Coventry. 

PACIFIST wishes contact with friends in- 
terested in and knowledge of amateur radio 
(S.E. London). Box 749, Peace News, 3 Black- 
stock Rd., N.4. 

evAnuitiom. Information and literature 
respecting the Faith and Practice of the Re 
ligious Suciety of Friends, free on applicatiom 
to the Friends’ Home Service Cuommittes. 
Friends House, Eustun Roud. Lundon, N.W.I1. 
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COMMUNIT Y 


To be published about the middle of each 


No. 2 


month as a Supplement to ‘Peace News” 


PEACE and 


by 


| DION BYNGHAM 


Preece: among men and nations is fundamentally related to 


peace with the soil. 


The implied opposite —war with the soil 


is expressive of all those plundering and predatory processes 
by which man has exploited and exhausted the soil, especially 


during the past fifty years. 


Forced, artificial stimulation with 
chemicals, large-scale mechanised 
monoculture (or one-crop “farming”), 
short-sighted destruction of sheltering 
woods and moisture-conserving trees, 
wasteful and improvident handling of 
organic manures—these and many 
other factors make up the tale of 
man’s abuse, neglect, and maltreat- 
ment of the soil, that source of his life 
which itself is a living thing. 

So, thinking and acting in terms of 
the “conquest of nature” instead of 
Joving care and co-operation with 
nature, man has sown and reaped dis- 
easc in his food-crops, farm animals, 
and himself. And, by the same pro- 
cesses, he has made much of the earth 
a desert. 

Owing to rapacious and = get-rich- 
quick methods of agriculture, aggra- 
vated by irresponsible speculation and 
an economic chaos leading to world- 
wide accumulations of financial debt, 
marketing, money-making, and money- 
costs, rather than sound, healthy food- 
produce and biological costs, have 
been the main concern of farmers. 

Among the consequences, shect-ero- 
sion on an appalling seale has devas- 
tated millions of acres of arable land 
in many parts of the earth, rendering 
them permanently unfit for further 
cultivation. Many more vast areas 
have been more or less_ seriously 
affected, This is the ominous meaning 
of the dust storms that have swept 
over wide tracts of America during 
recent decades, leaving ruin and deso- 
lation in their wake. In Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Russia, and elsewhere’ the 
menace of soil erosion has been 
similarly spreading. Belated measures 
to arrest its encroachment have been 
adopted, scarcely in time. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
problem may be gathered from the 
fact that in the Missouri basin an 
average of seven inches of top soil has 
been lost in twenty-four years. Against 
this should be set the estimate by Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin of the mean rate of 
new soil formation as being about one 
inch in a thousand years. Further 
significant facts of this nature will be 
found in The Rape of the Earth by 
Jacks and Whyte. 

Now when it is remembered that 
pressure of populations on “living- 
space” (at rock-bottom a question of 
the ratio of human fertility to soil 
fertility) is fundamental to the causes 
of war and peace, the threat of world- 
famine, quite definitely potential in the 
foregoing tendencies, ‘becomes of 
crucial concern to all lovers of peace. 
As things are going this formidable 
posibility cannot be comfortably con- 
signed to the far-distant future. In 
fact, while the present generation 
wastes its time, energy and substance 
on fruitless hostilities, this vital issue 
confronts humanity with a biological, 
economic, and social constructive task 
of first importance and utmost 
urgency. 

True it may be that here in Britain 
the problem of actual erosion is 
neither obvious nor pressing. Yet its 
prevalence elsewhere must of neces- 
sity give point to increasing vigilance 
as regards home agriculture and food 
supply. Neglectful and faulty methods 
of farming, price slumps, indebtedness 
of the farmers, over-industrialisation, 
urbanisation, and other influences 
have already gone far to deplete and 


impoverish much of the soil in this 
country. 

This has been sharply stressed by 
Viscount Lymington, among others, in 
his book Famine im England. Not 
only has more soil been lost to culti- 
vation since 1914 probably than in the 
whole previous history of the world, 
but it is generally admitted. that fer- 
tility used up by forced production 
during the war of 1914-18 has not yet 
been restored. Now comes another 
period of forced wartime production 
to impose further strain on the soil. 


% 


ig is of supreme inrportance, there- 

fore that wherever possible farming 
methods which conserve and increase 
natural fecundity and keep the soil in 
good heart should be intensively ap- 
plied. This, as shown so convincingly 
by Dr. G. T. Wrench in his two books, 
The Wheel of Health and The Restor- 
ation of the Peasantries, and by Lord 
Northbourne in his Look to the Land, 
calls primarily for strict obedience to 
the Rule of Return. 

All organic matter that has come 
from the soil should be returned to it 
again as humus, by a composting pro- 
cess which ensures that indispensible 
hacteria are continually repicnished 
along with mineral and other proper- 


ties. Thus only can the cyclic flow 
of life-carrying elements be kept 


healthily circulating through all living 
things. Thus only can the living soil 
itself, together with the plants, crops, 
livestock, and, ultimately, human be- 
ings fed and reared from that soil be 
assured of sound, whole nutrition. 

Proven methods of composting are 
explained in detail by Sir Albert 
Howard in his The Manufacture of 
Humus by the Indore Process, The 
Waste Products of Agricullure, Re- 
storation and Maintenance of Fertility, 
and Agricultural Testament; also by 
Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer in Bio-dynamic 
Farming and Gardening, and by Mr. 
Cc. Alma Baker in Peace with the Soil; 
as well as other sources. Professor 
King, in his Farmers of Forty Cen- 
turies, further describes such methods 
as used by the Chinese. 

Results of the neglect of such 
method were fully recognised by the 
Medical Testament of the Panel Com- 
mittee of Cheshire, published just be- 
fore the war, and were also demon- 
strated by Sir Robert McCarrison 
when he fed rats cxperimentally on 
diets similar to those of populations 
(ineluding our own) reared on the pro- 
duce of impoverished soils. These rats 
became, as Lord Northbougpe puts it, so 
terribly like us. They developed many 
diseases, became had tempered, neur- 
asthenisc, bit their attendants and be- 
began to eat each other. Jif we don't 
do the latter, our periodic outbursts of 
war and violence are the next worst 
thing! 


DEEPER CONSIDERATIONS 
Beyond these very cogent and prac- 


tical considerations there are many 
others, questions of cultural and spiri- 


How Can We Make These Ideas Work? 
is the title of an open letter from Dr. George 
Macleod (a former Sponsar of the Peace 
Pledge Union) “‘to any group questing after 
the reality of community’’. Published by the 
Community Service Committee (Chancton, 
Dartnell Park, West Byficet, Surrey), it is a 
reprint from The Coracle for December 1940, 
with an introductory note on the start of the 
Tona Community by its founder—the author 
of this pamphiet. 


the SOLL 


tual development of the highest order. 
Through over-urbanisation and indus- 
trialisation our rootless civilisation has 
hecome pathological and 
pseudo-intellectual, ruthlessly machine- 
minded, flashy and shoddy. It has lost 
touch with the cleansing realities and 
living mysteries of nature. Not for 
nothing were the first religions fer- 
tility cults, out of whose rituals grew 
art and drama. . 

The history of food and farming, 
writes Lord Northbourne, is the true 
history of civilisation. Usury and 
rapacious farming made deserts that 
spelt the decline and fall of ancient 
Rome. Shall we do better? “ The most 
important division of occupation, and 
the most important co-operation of 
powers in material production,” writes 
Frederick List, ‘is that of agricul- 
ture and manufacture. Both depend 
mutually upon one another.” 

We must re-establish our roots in 
the soil. War or no war, this is funda- 
mental to the flowering and fruition 
of any new order, of any civilisation 
and culture worthy of the name. With 
this vision to gnide them, pacifist com- 
munities can make an essential con- 
tribution to creative peace and life- 
service by basing themselves on the 
Jand and by working, not only for soil- 
rooted seH-support, but also toward a 
restored balance between agriculture 
and industry, town and country, in 
the national community as a whole. 

So, by directly demonstrating that 
death cannot be overcome by his own 
weapons but only by cultivating 
quality and goodness in life, we may 
even become a humble but potent in- 
fluence for the religious regeneration 
and spiritual renaissance of humanity. 


April 25, 1941. 


neurotic, | 


Good Heart 


MPHE Community movement is, and 

must be, infinitely various. It is 
in the stage of manifold experiment, 
and is still awaiting the formation of 
a comprehensive philosophy. At the 
present moment the enthusiasm of its 
supporters and the scepticism of its 
critics are of such an order that it 
is not easy to reach a synthesis be- 
tween them. Community movements, 
say the critics, aim to withdraw from 
the body politic; they “contract out 
of society.’ It seems to us that this 
objection is difficult to sustain except 
on one.of two assumptions: either 
that the pattern of existing society is 
so nearly perfect that any attempt to 
break away from it and create a new 
pattern is anti-social; or that the ever- 
increasing tendency towards central- 
ized control is a good tendency, and 
the citizen’s duty is to co-operate 
with it. 

Neither of these assumptions is 
valid. For the first, few would deny 
that the existing pattern of society 
makes inherently for war, and in that 
respect at least is the opposite of per- 
fection; for the second, it is surely a 
rash optimism which supposes that 
centralized control is wholly good, 
and a short-sighted judgment which 
concludes that the community move- 
ment is opposed to what is good in 
that tendency. In general, the com- 
munity movement is inspired not by 
the purpose of resisting central con- 
trol as such, but of resisting it where 
it threatens to diminish still further 
the vitality of an already enfeebled 
social body. 

The community aims at contribut- 
ing its full quota to the productivity 
of the nation; but it insists on con- 
tributing it on terms and by methods 
which do not impoverish the human 
personality. If those fundamental 
and overriding considerations demand 
n certain quantitative loss of purely 
material “output,” that loss must be 
accepted. But the eommunity restores 
the balance of social justice in this 
regard by diminishing its own de- 
mand upon the product. It makes up 
by the discipline of frugality for the 
human conditions on which it insists. 
Thereby it strives to set in motion a 
counter-process to the soulless process 
of exhaustion for the sake of immedi- 
ate productivity which the spurious 
necessities of war demand. Its aim is 
to maintain in the midst of a cen- 
tralization, spendthrift alike of matc- 
rial and spiritual resources, man_and 
the land tin “good heart’’—for both 
will be needed. 


am the controller of a 

lurge fortune (I’m not) but be 

cause I have the mind of a capitalist 

and run fhe errands of a capitalist 
| organization. 

Yet adherence to the Peace Pledge 
Union having opened my mind to the 
responsibility of capitalist enterprise 
for modern warfare, I am In earnest 
to take some positive step that will not 
only help in the struggle to supersede 
cnpitalism, but which through practical 
| experience will give me an outlook 
| that sees the business of life—growhnig, 
making, selling, buying—not us a 
means 10 exclusive possessions, but fer 
the adornment, enrichment, and happi- 
| hes of dispossessed humanity. 

One step which I have already tricd 
to take is by exaniple to convert the 
method of business of my employers 
to my own way of thinking. That is, 
instead of making the greatest profit 
at every turn, to work in the spirit 
of service to customers. 

But I have here met with an unex- 
pected difficulty, for although I theor- 
etically regard the foregoing as quite 
legitimate, the very conscience which 
prompts me to act in this manner also 
seems to say that I ought in fairness 
'to my employers to make profits to 
the best of my ability. After all, that 
is what I’m paid to do! 

Hence my rather staggering con- 
clusion that before I condemn _ the 
capitalist for his anti-social operations, 
I must prove by my own cffort and 
with my own little capital that it is 
possible to conduct a business accord- 
ing to the generous mind. 

Although I realize that ultimately 
the problem is properly one for society 


eall myself a capitalist not be- 
I cstse J 


KENNETH GREENYER presents 
The Dilemma of a 


Capitalist 


to solve and cannot be finally solved 
apart from the action of society as a 
whole, I cannot wait for society. 
Rather, I sometimes experience a sic- 
kening feling that it is society which 
is waiting for people with a discon- 
tent like mine. 

So my problem is this: to become 
the owner of a unit of production and 
prodtice fer the use of secicty In a 
capitalist world. 

T have noticed that selling for profit 
may make a man the merchant of 
strange wares. Anything that can be 
made the object of popular fancy is 
permissible: gadgets, trinkets, vanities. 
If, however, I look round for commo- 
dities for my purpose, I see little scope 
in lipsticks, or even broom-sticks. 

J am unswervingly drawn toward 
the basic needs of mankind —-food and 
clothing. In fact, the more IT think 
about it the more I feel the need to 
grapple with this problem right on the 
doorstep of nature, the land, the 
mother of nearly all the wants that the 
hody is prey to. 

. * a 

It is at this point that my friend 
from the rural community beckons so 
luringly. “Join us,” he says. ‘We are 
trying to make ourselves self-support- 
ing. In our sharing we have solved 
the problem of production for use.” , 

“Wait,” I reply. “Remember that 
you are doing this as a service to war- 
ridden humanity. It is little to their 
comfort that you go and make your- 
selves immune from the stresses of 


(Continued on page ii) 
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The Dilemma of a 


Capitalist 
(Continued from page 1) ! 


protit-making. Your service lies in 
waging the conflict of the generous 
mind on their behalf.” 

Although I admire the spirit of com- 
munity, I become doubtful when com- 
munities speak anxiously of the need 
to become self-supporting, because it 
savours too much of running away 
from life. Surely it is a’duty that they 
should not only have a surplus of par- 
ticularly useful goods, but should show 
by their method of disposing of it how 
they consider that the world’s distri- 
bution of goods should be done. They 
may not be able to do this in the letter, 
but the method will illustrate their 
spirit. 

Let us suppose, then, that 1 become 
the owner of a means of production—a 
holding upon which I grow crops, etc. 
How shall I dispose of my surplus? If 
I produce for use I must obviously con- 
sider the needs of people, not just the 
motives behind their willingness to give 


change. 

So I would like as a start to offer 
my surplus commodities on the sugges- 
tion that the recipient should give 
what he could in return, and that if 
he could afford nothing, I would allow 
him to take what he needed without 
any charge. 


RETURN FOR KINDNESS 


Would this mean that I should find 
myself denuded of every means of ob- 
taining things which I could not pro- 
duce? 

I have a shrewd idea that it would 
work out all right, although often ad- 
vantage would be taken of my naivete. 
I would never expect to get rich by 
this means. I find most people ex- 
tremely anxious to make return to 
anyone who has helped or shown kind- 
ness to them, and this is just the spirit 
that I should be out to encourage, not 
for my own benefit, but for humanity. 

What, then, shall I do? Become a 
member of a market-gardening com- 
munity trying to work out the practice 
of Christian living, and solve by such 
a method the, problem of production 


for use? I think it’s a good idea. 


The Bruderhoi 
in Paraguay 


SOME 70 people were still at the 
Cotswold Bruderhof in March, 
while in Paraguay there were about 
260 adults and children. News of the 
arrival of some of these in their new 
land tells of the trials of the journey 
by sea, river steamer, barge, train 
(taking 11 hours to go less than 100 
miles!), and the light waggons of 
several young Mennonite farmerg who 
met them and took them on the last 
stage of their journey. 

“Early ijn the morning of January 2 we 
found ourselves in Filadelfia, the chief village 
in the Mennonite colony, and just two days 
later the birth took place of the first baby 
to be born to our Httle group here in Para- 
guay. Now, at the time of writfog, four 
babies have come to us... and we are 
deeply thankful that all are so well and 
healthy. We have now been five weeks in 
Paraguay and we have been brought right 
at the outeet face to face with our greatest 
physical enemiez. These are (1) heat; (2) in- 
sects; (8) sickness. One super difficulty that 
we have yet to overcome is that transport is 
so bad, and functions, when it functfons at 
all, eo weakly here in the heart of South 
America, that all news, information, and cor- 
respondence reaches us only after long delay. 

“In spite of all the hardships and difficul- 
ties, however — and especially the sickness 
which has begun euch a aubtle and insidious 
attack—it has become absolutely clear to us 
that God wffls to unite us all in thie land, that 
we, together with all others who fee! calied 
to join us may carry on, at all costs, an un- 
compromising witness for real peace, bro- 
therly love, and economic and social justice. 
In the meantime we can report with joy, that 
not only our medical work but our witness 
for full community have been received with 
thankfulness by many people here. We have 
found many open hearts and enthusiastic seek- 
ing for a new way of life. The first Para- 
guayan friends are already joining. 

‘Now we can report to you that we have 
bought in East Paraguay a new estate, “‘Pri- 
mavera’’, of some 20,000 acres. It lies about 
80 miles to the east of the river Paraguay, 
where it is much healthier, cooler, and more 
beautiful.© One-third is jungle, with gigan- 
tie cedars, lepacho, and other hardwoods, the 
trunks of some of them as much ae three feet 
thick. Scattered throughout the wood are 
great patches of bitter and sweet orange trees, 
so that from next month we shall have enough 
fruit for the whole community, merely for 
the’ picking, and where we have sown 
nothing.” 


in exchange for often there is dire economic conditions following the In- 
need without the ability to give in ex- Revolution: “20 turned up 


“= COMMUNITY re. : 


THE ALBERY GROUP 


The High House, Bromisash, RKoss-on- 

Wye 

Three guests have usked to be con- 
sidered as probationary members and 
some friends of the group are living 
in cottages in the neighbourhood. 
Woullen cratt has kept sume members 
busy; gloves are supplied to firms in 
Ross and woven scarves to shops in 
Cheltenham and Wantage; both are 
sold also to local purchasers. Woo} 
supplies are now presenting difticulties. 
Ground is dug and ploughed for sow- 
ing; hens are reduced to 29 good 
layers giving 15-22 eggs daily; 6 Rhode 
Island Reds are housed for breeding 
and 4 ducks average 3 eggs a day. 
Goats are due to kid, and a calf may 
be purchased. Bees are the latest 
venture. 

Cookery demonstrations given by a 
specialist member are popular with the 
village. So are WEA evening classes 
in the chapter room--lectures by a 
local Quaker on changing social and 


from Bromsash, The Lea and Ponts- 
hill last Wednesday; there is usually 
a good gossip afterwards.” 

A year of community has taught the 
group a lot, “but still we feel that we 
must find a deeper reason for it than 
that of*material convenience; we hope 
that this second year will bring us 
nearer in our search.” 


RICHMOND GROUP 


After spending some months as 
guests of the Albery community, this 
group has moved into a small cottage 
with 6 acres of land at Yatton, several 
miles from Bromsash. 


THE BARN HOUSE 
Brockweir, near Chepstow (Margaret 

Hughes) 

“We are settling down to a more 
steady practice of community living 
and realising almost daily where our 
direction lies. It would be interesting 
to hear more of other communities. 
New localised group conferences might 
be arranged in certain areas. We are 
facing our second year of community 
life and hoping that our experiences 
will be of very great help and that we 
shall be able to enlarge our activities 
and contacts.” 


ELMSETT COMMUNITY 
Elmsett, near Ipswich, Suffolk (Bert 

Shipley) 

The third spring news-letter is full 

of encouragement. For their 41 acres 
the group has been able to provide 
their own implements—a small tractor 
with plough, seed drill, roller, and tool 
bar. The'engine which drives the flour 
mill now runs a saw bench and assists 
provision of fuel. 
year’s harvest are: 34 coombe of 
wheat, 32 of barley, 453 tons of sugar 
beet, and 9 tons of potatoes. Of the 
remaining acres, 16 have been ploughed 
up and 2 are being developed for vege- 
tables: the rest is pasture and orchard. 
Stock includes 35 head of poultry and 
10 goats, for which a new house is 
being built. An experimental study 
of composting has been made and a 
leaflet is in preparation setting: out the 
results. The group is concentrating on 
“the ideal of making ourselves as self- 
supporting as possible on a production 
for use basis; if we achieve this, it 
may make a large contribution to post- 
war society, for we are able to keep 14 
on the same amount as would be paid 
in wages to three agricultural workers 
at the present rate.” 

The winter study programme has 
been a full one, including appreciation 
of art, Indian philosophy, local govern- 
ment, Esperanto, play-reading and 
gramophone recitals, A PSU group has 
been formed for emergency service, 
with a course of First Aid, and fire- 
watching has assisted the group in 
making common cause with the village. 
“We look upon our life here as a 
preparation and an experiment—a pre- 
paration to serve mankind to the best 
of our abilities, and an experiment in- 
asmuch as all the problems of the 
outer community are present with us 

I 


and challenge our solution. We test 


them in miniature .. .” 


LLANISHEN HOUSE COMMUNITY 
| Llanishen, Cardiff (Dorothy Miller) 


This is an FOR community which 
finally took shape with eight members 
in the autumn of last year. Most of 


Figures for the! 


12 EPORTS received from various 
** community groups and similar 
organizations, news of recent acti- 
vities, and plans for the future are 
summarized below. We should be 
glad to receive such accounts from 
time to time—as regularly as pos- 
sible, in fact—for publication in 
the Community Supplement, and 
these should be sent to the Editor, 
3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


the members are employed outside the 
group and incomes are pouled, two 
members working on 8 acres of land 
attached tv the community. There are 
30 fruit trees, 45 chickens producing 
an average of 15 dozen eggs weekly 
and a beehive. Produce and hospi- 
tality are both available for those in 
need—produce has heen provided for 
local hospitals and accommodation 
offered to homeless dock workers. 

“By community we do-not necess- 
arily imply the foundation of a lot of 
institutions called ‘communities” ... 
rather do we mean a revolution in the 
spirit of living that will transtorm cor- 
porate life.” 


MYDDLE PARK LAND 
SETTLEMENT 
Myddle, Shrops. J.C. Hanner (hon. 
sec.), 51, Roft St., Oswestry, Shrops. 

35 acres of rough land (to be made 
over to a trust) is being cleared under 
a scheme started in August of last year 
by representatives of Levenshulme, 
Oswestry and Shrewsbury PPU groups. 
A well was bored, a lorry installed, 
and advice sought from experts of 
Manchester and Aberystwith Univer- 
sities and of the Harper Adams Agri- 
cultural College. Work has been 
carried on from two small huts, now to 
be supplemented by a 5-room sectional 
bungalow. By the end of 1940 six 
men were at work clearing the scrub, 
digging out old tree roots, and making 
up the lane approaching the site. Each 
man receives a weckly allowance of 
21s. 3d. to cover board, clothing, and 
incidentals, this sum being provided 
where possible by the group to which 
the man belongs. 

“While it is true that the scheme 
was devised in the first place to meet 
the needs of those COs who were vic- 
timised on account of their views, it 
is not being regarded merely as a 
‘stop-gap’ to provide them with alter- 
native employment for the duration of 
the war: least of all by the men them- 
selves ... It is hoped at the same 


By 


group 


activity rooted in “community,” 
of a co-operative social order 
and expressing them, through 
its plays, its acting, and its 
methods of presentation, in the 
old non-co-operative social order 
now suffering death by war. 

That, at least, will be the basis on 
which The Adelphi Players, whose 
headquarters will be the Adelphi 
Centre, Langham, Colchester, will 
start work at the beginning of May. 
They will be a company of profes- 
sional players having “the amateur’s 
passion” for their job. They will all 
earn the same salary (and a mighty 
small one it will be), and any profits 
will be equally divided among them 
or, more probably, used for future pro- 
ductions. 


They will play anywhere —-1n schools, 
churches, village halls, camps, private 
houses, gardens, settlements, air-raid 
shelters—for anyone who wants them, 
using the minimum of scenery and 
lighting and getting their effects by 
good acting and costume. They will do 
plays which, whether new or old, have 
something to say to men and women 
of this day and age. For the most 
part they will operate in Greater 
London: they will give there as much 
of their time as they can possibly 
afford to performances in air-raid 
shelters and rest-centres. 

The commercial theatre as we have 
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Reporting Progress ... . 


time to explore the practical possibil- 
ities of a better ordering of society in 
accordance with the avowed principles 
of constructive pacifism. No small part 
of this task lies in the field of human 
relationships. . . valuable experience is 
being gained in the technique of pur- 
poseful living and = co-operative cn- 
deavour.” 

STONE BOWER FELLOWSIHP 
Burton Lonsdale, via Carnforth, 

Lancs. (Fred Ilellowell) 

Stone Bower is an 18room house 
with 4 acre of vegetable garden taken 
by «a few friends of the Morecambe 
and Lancaster peace groups. It has 
been equipped by friends and a guar- 
antee fund raised to cover essential ex- 
penditure for twelve months. Regular 
contributions are made by Morecambe, 
Lancaster and Bentham groups. 

The house is infended as a rest 
centre for those suffering severe raid 
strain, and arrangements have been 
made to take in old people and other 
victims from London, Manchester, and 
Sheffield areas. In all 21 can be fed and 
housed, and service is given by COs 
working with a house mother. The 
basis of life is communal and moti- 
vated by daily worship at 815 a.m. 
Stone Bower believes in “the inherent 
goodness of the average man” and 
hopes by service freely given to build 
a city of peace in the wastes of war. 
W.RA. COMMUNITY SETTLEMENT 
Lower Ford End Farm, Clavering, 

near Newport, Essex (H. E. Hunt) 

This is a mixed farm of 50 acres, 
10 pasture and 40 arable, some of 
which is to be turned over to market 
gardening. Much work has been done 
in hedging and ditcHing and struc- 
tural repairs. Stock includes 2 milk 
cows, 2 in-calf heifers 6 younger 
heifers, 2 calves, 10 ducks, 300 head of 
poultry, and an old horse on loan. A 
weekly subsistence allowance of 10s. 
and 5s. pocket allowance is allowed to 
each worker. The present personnel is 
five men and two women. “We have 
met nothing but kindness and helpful- 
ness from the neighbouring farmers. 


THE GRANGE CENTRE 
Wythall, Birmingham 

The foundation of this community, 
which aims to make Christian ideals 
not only a way of life but of workman- 
ship, is agriculture: 10 acres are being 
developed for market gardening and 36 
acres rented for cultivation. Cows, 
pigs, goats, and poultry are stocked. 
Some evacuees from London are being 
sheltered. 


Community Theatre 
RIGHARD WARD 


OMMUNITY theatre means a theatre made by the small 
of devoted persons for the entertainment and 
enlightenment of the larger society; it means theatrical 


having the values and behaviour 

Known it has, largely speaking, been 

bombed out of existence; that may or 

may not be a great tragedy. But it 
would be a great tragedy if the 
thatre itself which is a great force 
tor the deliverance from bondage of 
the human spirit, ceased altogether to 
exist because there is a war on. The 

Adelphi Players believe that it need 

not cease to exist; indeed, they belicve 

that the present situation is one in 
which it may well discover a new life. 

It is in this belief that they sect to 

work. 

The Adetphi Players need your help, 
and they need it, in particular, in the 
following forms:— 

1. Money. 

» Gieoods (eg.. theatrical costume of any 
kind; materials, of whatever sort 
or shape, from which costumes, 
etc.. can he made; hangings suit- 
able for stage deccrations; Nght 
ing plant; carpenters’  toola; 
wood, canvas, or heasian; a good 
gramophone). 

3. Offbce Equipment (c.g. 
etc.). 

4. Engagements (and the nanies and 
addiesses of persons or inatitu- 
tions who might give them engage- 
ments). 

‘The players will be glad tu have the 
uames, addresses, and general qualifi- 
cations of anyone wishing to join in 
their work. All communications should 
be addressed to me or to The Secretary, 
The Adelphi Players, The Oaks, 
Langham, Colchester, Kssex (Tele- 
phone: Boxted 200). 
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